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For the Rose of the Valley. 


THE OCEAN. 
We are permitted to make the following 
extract from the manuscript of a friend, on 
Natural History. 





| 








Let us next for a few moments con-| 
sider the ocean, the vast reservoir of | 
waters. How magnificent, how sublime. 
the spectacle! ‘The ocean and its inland) 
seas, cover nearly three-fourths of the| 
surface of the entire globe, or an area) 
of more than 145 millions of square 
miles. ‘The average depth of the ocean! 
is commonly estimated at about two! 
‘miles. Its depth is however very vari-| 
ous; nor indeed has it been sounded to! 
a much greater depth than one mile. 
We have one only rule to guide our 
speculations which can be at all relied 
on, that is, that the depressions in the 
bed of the ocean, Bear a general corres- 
pondence to the elevations of the dry 
land. For the former as well as the lat- 
ter has its mountains and its caverns: 
and indeed, what are we to consider 
many of the islands, but mountains 
whose bases rest on the deep bed of 
ocean and whose summits rise above the 
surrounding world of waters ?—subma- 


rine Alps and Andes. 

In further corroboration of this hypo- 
thesis, we have the well known fact, that 
where the shore of the ocean is low and 
level, its waters are shallow, but where 
high, ‘uneven, precipitous, there is the 
bed of the ocean correspondingly deep, 
uneven, cavernous. 


sa aggregate contents of the ocean 
\would be two hundred and ninety mil- 
lions of cubic miles! a quantity suffi- 
cient to cover the whole surface of our 
globe to the depth of more than eight 
thousand feet; or to form a solid spheri- 
cal mass of more than eight hundred 


miles in diameter! If then, as has been 


computed, or rather demonstrated, +a 
Pp 


single drop of water contains twenty siz 
millions of globules or particles, how? 


Jinfinite is the number of particles com- 


posing the mighty mass! It has been 
supposed that if the bed of the ocean 
were emptied, all the rivers of the world 
flowing into it with a continuance of 
their present stores, would require eight 
hundred years to fill it again to its pres- 
ent height! 

All the clouds which descend in rain 
and snow are exhaled from the great bo- 
som of the ocean} and though the eva- 
poration requisite for the general supply 
must be immense, yet is the grand reser- 
voir abundantly equal to this immense 
demand: for it is estimated that the Med- 
iterranean alone is capable of raising 
more than five thousand millions of tons 
of vaperous exhalations in a single sum- 
mer’s day ! 

The bed of the ocean presents numer- 
ous curious and interesting phenomena, 
as varied surface, springs and éven riv- 
ers, coral formations, submarine p 
&c. But we pass these to remark, 
this stupendous mass is subject to three 
kinds of motion. The first is exclusive- 








Agreeably to this estimate of depth, 
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ly superficial, and is produced by the 
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action of the wind upon its surface.—| 


The.second is that mysterious tendency) 
of the whole mass of waters towards| 
the west, and which, as we advance from| 
the poles towards the equator, grows 
stronger and stronger until the latter point! 
be reached. This tendency first is indica- 
ted on the western side of the American) 
continent, but as we advance westward| 
the motion of the waters “is accelerated, 
and after having traversed the globe, 
they return and strike with great violence 
against the eastern shore of America. 
Here, obstructed, they rush impetuously 
into the Gulf of Mexico, then on to the 
great bank of Newfoundland, then turn- 
ing off run down among the western) 
isles. ‘This motion of the waters is at-| 
tributed to the diurnal revolutions of the. 
earth on its axis, which is in a direction 
contrary to the motion of the sea. 

The third motion of the sea is the 
tide, which is a regular swell of the 
ocean every twelve and a half hours.) 
This motion results from the attraction| 
of the moon, and in some degree from| 
the sun also. There is always a flux 
and reflux of the tide at two opposite or, 





antipodal parts of the globe at the same; 
time. When the attraction of the sun) 
and moon operate in the same direction, 
as at the time of new and full moon, 
then occur the highest or spring tides ; 
but when in opposite directions as at the| 
moon’s quartering, then happen the low 
or neap tides. 

Whirlpools and water-spouts are curi- 
ous and highly interesting phenomena) 
which claim a brief passing ‘notice in) 
this place. 

Whirlnools are eddies of the water, | 
produced by the conflicting action of two. 
or more opposite currents. The Euri-| 
pus, near the Grecian coast, alternately, 
absorbs and rejects the water seven times 
in twenty four hours. ‘The celebrated 
Charybdis, near the straits of Sicily, ab- 
sorbs and rejects the water twice in the, 
same period. The largest known whirl- 
pool. in the world, is in the Norway Sea’ 
and jis about seven leagues in diameter. | 
It absorbs for six hours every thing that} 
falls within its terrible influence, from) 
the smallest atom that floats upon the! 
ocean, to the mightiest vessel that ploughs 








——— 


the vasty deep, and in the same period 
rejects and casts them off. 

Of water-spouts there are two kinds, 
those which descend from the clouds and 
those which ascend from the ocean.— 
The first are formed of thick compres. 
sed clouds, reduced to a small space by 
opposing winds, which blowing at the 
same time from all points, give the mass 
a cylindrical form, and thus condensed 
the water descends by its own weight. 
The quantity and force of the water 
thus precipitated is so great, that if it 
chanced in its descent to come in con- 
tact with a vessel, it is instantly annihi- 
lated and sunk. ‘The,second, which is 
called a typhon, is a sort of whirlwind 
at sea. ‘The vacuum occasioned by the 
meeting currents, causes the water to 
rise up in the form of an inverted cone. 
And so great is its power, that ships are 
reported to have been drawn up by it out 
of the sea, and then precipitated back 
into their appropriate element with de 
structive violence. 


| ASKETCH FROM NATURE, 


By Cuarres Dincieyr. 


SHE knelt beside me—and mine eye once glanc’d 
Upon her form; twas but a glance; but ne’er 
From my remembrance will it pass away! 

Her arms were folded on her breast—her head 
Bow'd down most meekly, as became the place, 
And her dark eye-brow, and still darker hair, 
Shaded a countenance wherein was less 

Of beauty than expression: it was pale 

(s is the lily inthe spring; it bore 

Soine touches of the frame’s and mind's disease, 
Some suffering and some wo. Her half closed 


eye 

Was ‘a to earth, and shaded by a lash, 
Silkén and shining as the raven’s wing. 

Her lip was motionless, and it did seem 

As though her supplication sped at once 

Forth from her pious bosom to her Gon. 

There was a withered flower. on her breast— 
Perchance an emblem of the hopes which there 
Had blossom'd, and there faded. 


I have view’d 
Woman in many a scene; I have beheld 
Her yay anc glorious in the festive hall, 
Fager of conquest; and I, too, have marked 
The winning languish and seductive smile, 
Both dear and dangerous to the youthful heart. 
And k have stray’d with beauty by my side, 
Through the still glaae, at evening’s placid hour, 
3y the pale radiance of the moon, whose beam 
Hath silver’d o’er her smiles, and she hath look’d 
As she had thrown her soul into her eyes, 
Nay, I have view'd her by the fever'd bed 
Of sickness, pillow the pale cheek and bathe 
The fainting brow, and like a form of light 
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Whispering peace where else there had been noue; 
But never, by the side of woman yet, 
Such thrilling and unearthly feelings stole 
On my o’ercharged heart, as when | saw 
That pious maiden commune with her God. 
Paris, (Me.) 


From the Atlantic Magazine. 
THESTRANGE PASSENGER. 
[concLUDED. ] 

Tue wind had lulled, but a universal, 
darkness covered the face of the deep, as’ 
the appointed hour drew nigh. Save! 
the watch and himself, all the inhabit-| 
ants of the vessel were resting below, 
from the fatigues and alarms of the pre-| 
vious night and day, as Rogers was) 
slowly pacing the quarter-deck. ‘The! 
lights from the binnacle glimmered with, 
wan and melancholy rays, deepening the) 
infinity of gloom around. The ocean 
seemed moaning as if after its recent tor-| 
tures. ‘There was no other sight nor| 





sound, until a stifled groan fell on the} 
ear of Rogers—a sob of deep agony, 
which the sufferer seemed vainly endea-| 
voring to repress. 


He looked in the di-; 
rection whence it came, and indistinctly! 
discerned a figure, advancing with irreg-| 
ular movements, and half crawling to-| 
wards him. He began to experience an 
unaccountable nervous agitation. ‘This; 
man was probably insane, perhaps unna-| 
turally visited by some demoniac posses-| 
sion. Credulity was ripe with stories| 
of the kind at that time. Why had) 
he sought his intimacy? Why sum- 
moned him in private, at this untime-| 
ly and ghostly hour? But the figure) 
had reached him, and after a little timid) 
observation, the strange being stood up| 
and began to gaze earnestly on Rogers’) 
countenance, as the dim light played flit- 
tingly across his features. There was| 
nothing to terrify the subject to its seru-| 
tiny, either in the gaze or in the appear-, 
ance of the examiner. For the former, 
soon changed from the expression of | 
anxiety to that of humble entreaty, and, 
the figure shook with decrepitude. And,| 
indeed, after a short time, he fell down) 
on his knees, took hold of his young de- 
fender by the skirts, and looked up to; 
him with an imploring eye. Rogers 
drew him from his abject situation to the 
stern of the vessel and there bade him| 





sitdown beside him. Silence succeeded 
for afew moments, when with some hes- 
itation he addressed him: ‘I believe I did, 
indeed, preserve your life last night. 
You say you cannot rejoice at your de- 
liverance. I have felt compassion for 
you because you are alone among so 
many. Confide in me, and I will extend 
my protection still further. Whatever 
crime you may have committed, you are 
going to the deserts of a new world, 
where you may begin a new existence. 
The arm of retributive justice cannot 
reach you there, and the face of man can- 
not behold you if you choose to fly into 
its solitudes. Ihave a strong desire to 
learn your history, and promise, most 
sulemuly, never to betray vour trust, 
without your consent.’ 

‘I have committed no crime,” replied 
the man, ‘for which I am amenable to 
human laws. In what I have performed, 
I have been told I did heaven service. 
But could I fly from man—nay, could I 
escape from the presence of God, be- 
yond the uttermost parts of the earth or 
the depths of hell, I cannot fly from my- 
self. Ihave prayed for madness, but I 
am notmad, Ican reasoti, and alas! too 
well remember. Here it is, printed on 
my brait, a picture of fire; and it burns, 
and will burn forever, unless the soul 
ean be annihilated. I would not com- 
mit an offence which I believe would 
consign me to perdition, ot I would, 
long since, have laid down this torment- 
ing Joad of life: yet how could I be hap- 
py im heaven if memory was there, or if 
there Pam to méet any of the counte- 
nances that are now looking upon me, 
though you cannot see them—so sad, so 
horror-struck, so agonized! Have you 
not read, how heathens, in old times, 
guilty of parricide, or other inexpiable 
crimes, were followed over all the earth, 
and even to the thresholds of their tem- 
ples, by terrible women, shaking une 
quenchable fire-brands, with living sere 
pents hissing and twisting around their 
heads? I am beset by many. followers, 
who do not threaten ine, but look fixedly 
and sorrowfully upon me, and I seem 
sinking down and down beneath their 
looks into a fathomless pit.—Last night 
I saw them too, deep in the monstrous 
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womb of the ocean, and now I see them,|!multitude, who thought no more of the 
and 1 hall see them forever. ‘The heath-|\event after it had passed, but dispersed 
ens I have read could cling to their altars, ||to other places of amusement, or to their 
and the Jews had certain places where |every day business. ‘The procession to 
the avenger of blood could not pursue. |the seaffold or to the tree, the prayer and 


But I have no sanctuary and no city of 
refuge, in all the wide world of land and 
waters that basks in the sunlight—and I 
cannot look for it in the grave.’ 

And here he lay down on his face, 
and a strong convulsion shook him like 
an agie fit. He regained some compo- 
sure, and continued :—* since I have been 
onboard this vessel, where the torments 
of my earthly purgatory have been con- 
densed to an intensity greater and more 


unremitting than ever, the persecutions! 


of those who follow me have been con- 
stant. Every living thing has mocked 
at and shunned me, until each human 
countenance seems to be that of a fiend, 
‘to whom the penal torture has been as- 
signed of persecuting, and mouthing, and 
chattering at the guilty: but I could abide 
all this if they were not with me. I have 
seen them in crowded capitals, in the 
Arabian deserts, and in the dungeons of 
infidels ; but never, though long years 
have passed, more distinctly than I do 
now.’ 

‘But why should I weary you with 
what you cannot understand, and have 
no interest in. You ask to know the 
source of my calamity. I will endeavor 
to tell you as briefly and as intelligibly 
as Ican. I was the son of an industri- 
ous and frugal woollen draper, in the city 
of London, and his only child. Iwas 
much indulged, and my father’ having 
bound me apprentice to himself, did not 
chastise me when I neglected his busi- 
ness, but was satisfied to reprove me for 
my present offences. I did not acquire 
any vices, but I was an idle youth, and 
loved to see spectacles of all kinds. In 
particular I attended all public execu- 
tions, and was very sure never to be ab- 
sent when any tragic scene was to be act- 
ed on Tower Hill orat Tyburn. I loved 
to watch the countenances of men going 
to be separated instantly from the bustle 
of life, and felt a strange excitement at'the 
parade and circumstances which attend 
the awful execution of the law. I did 
not go with the common feelings of the 


the psalm, and the dying speech, the 
pprepennnene for the block or the halter, 
ithe descending axe or the withdrawing 
cart, the hushed pause of the countless 


afterwards—were all to me so many acts 
lof a stage play, in which I took a fear- 
jful but intense delight. It became a pas- 
sion, paramount above all others, inso- 
imuch that 1 sometimes envied the vile 
executioner, all stained. as he was, and 
‘besmeared with the blood, and tearing 
ithe vitals of his often yet conscious vie- 
\tims—because he enjoyed a nearer pros- 
\pect of the scene, from which I was kept 
iback by the crowd and the soldiery. 

I have seen, in the east, men who 
derived their sustenance from mortal 
‘poisons; and others who kept tame 
snakes in their bosoms, and would ca- 
ress the slimy monsters, as they were 
wrapped in their grisly and glittering 
folds. I have heard too, of cannibals, 
and of forlorn creatures who haunt 
graveyards and prey upon dead carea- 
ses. Not more unaccountable even to 
myself than the fancies and appetites of 
these extraordinary creatures, was the 
desire that possessed ine of witnessing 
the sufferings of human beings previous 
to the separation of soul and body. I 
have reasoned upon it since, and found 
no satisfactory cause; for in my nature, 
if 1 knew what it was in childhood, 
there was no cruelty nor malice towards 
|my fellow men. But so it was that the 
contemplation of all these scenes of 
bloodshed and terror was my constant 
\|employment—and visions of executions, 
jin all their terrible variety of pain, and 
j fear, and agony, held their eternal sab- 
‘bath in my mind, so that I neglected 
business and regular occupation of eve- 
ry kind. 

The persecution of the heretics began, 
and burnings took place in every part of 
the country ; I had never attended an 
exhibition of this sort, and imagined, 
according to the craving of my diseas- 
led curiosity, that it must surpass in ter- 








\spectators, the mangling of the bodies’ 
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ror and sublimity all that I had witness-| 
ed of the closing drama of penal justice. 
It so happened that I had made acquain-| 
tance with one of the sheriff’s men, 
with whom I had held much communion| 
on the subject always uppermost in my 
thoughts ; and he came one morning to 


form me that a minister was to be} 
furned the next day, and that I might if| 


. I pleased be close to the pile and see 
every thing as it occurred. ‘This was a 
golden opportunity for me, and one for 
which I had long and vainly sighed. 
was, however, not a little damped in my 
eagerness, when he told me it was ne- 
cessary that I should light the pile my- 
self. From this office, although esteeming 
the consuming of heretics as an accep- 
table thing to God, from this function, I 
say, I recoiled, as unbecoming the son 
of an honest man, out of whose pro- 
vince it was entirely to perform the part 
of the common hangman. My acquain- 
tance, however, told me, that I could 
gain a near access to the stake on 
no other condition; and gave me a 
mask which was adapted to the upper 
part of my face, and which he said 
would prevent any person from recogni- 
zing me. He added, that he would call 
forme the next morning, and so saying, 
he left me. 

All the rest of the day I was uneasy, 
irresolute, and almost beside myself, 
pondering between my desire to indulge 
a long cherished curiosity, and the re- 
pugnance I felt to execute an office con- 
sidered disgraceful even when prescribed 
to an individual as his legal duty. Before 
I fell asleep | had made up my mind to 
depart from home early in the morning, 
and to behold the spectacle from a dis- 
tance among the multitude. My dreams, 
prophetic of all I have ever had since, 
were troubled, wild and agonizing; and 
I awoke in a feverish state of exeite- 
ment. Very soon the populace were 
seen pouring from various quarters to 
the field where the execution was to be ; 
and while I was yet meditating whether 
to evade my appointment by flight, or 
to refuse accompanying the sheriff's 
follower, he made his appearance and 
beckoned to me; and as if by a fatal, 





uncontrollable impulse, I slipped quickly 
Vou. I.—a 2 





lout of my father’s shop, and accompa- 
nied him on his way. ‘Turning down a 
narrow alley, he equipped me with my 
mask, and hurried or rather dragged me 
\towards the prison. No notice was 
‘taken of me, as by the side of my com- 
'panion I mingled among the retainers of 
ithe law. Very soon the inner gates 
were opened, and there came forth 
lamong the officers, a man in black vest- 
ments, a little advanced in years. His 
countenance though not discomposed 


I|'was sad: for, as I heard, he had just 


iparted with his family. And behind the 
escort I saw them slowly advancing, but 
idid not then note them particularly, for 
\a heavy load had fallen upon my heart. 
‘I heard not distinctly what was uttered 
‘around me, and turned my face neither 
\to the right nor to the left; but was led 
iby the arm mechanically by my com- 
panion, following with the other atten- 
idants the cart in which the victim in- 
tended for that present sacrifice was pla- 
iced. . 
In this stupor I walked on the whole 
distance, unroused by the great follow- 
\ing of the people, or the occasional inter- 
ruptions that took place in our progress, 
until we arrived at the spot where the 
stake and the faggots were prepared. 
I kept my eyes fixed, as if by enchant- 
ment, on that fatal pile, and was drag- 
ged along unresistingly, while a ring 
was formed round the scene of. torture. 
With dim and dreaming vision, I saw 
the minister descend from the cart, 
and walk tranquilly and firmly, as it 
seemed, to the goal of his earthly pil- 
grimage. There were other things pas- 
sing, which swam indistinctly before 
my sight. A proclamation was read, of 
which I heard the sounds without per- 
ceiving the meaning of the words. 
Then they fastened the prisoner to the 
stake by iron hoops, and closed up the 
cirele of faggots around him. At this 
moment I was thrust forward so sudden- 
ly by my companion that I was urged 
within a few feet of the pile. I stood 
without motion, rather as a machine 
than a thinking being, and a torch was 
put into my hand by a halberdier. The 
sheriff who stood by, addressed me, but 
I understood not his words: I only ap- 
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prehended from his gesture that I was to 
light the pyre. A dead silence prevail- 
ed among all the assembled multitude, 
and we might have heard the whisper 
of an infant or the falling of a leaf. A 
brief struggle passed through my frame, 
and hastily, by the same seemingly me- 
chanical impulse, of which alone I ap- 
peared to be conscious, I advanced with 
the fatal brand. One instant I cast my 
eyes upwards on the victim. His coun- 
tenance was serene and cheerful; he 
bent his eyes upon me with a settled 
calmness and forgiveness, which now 
lives before my sight as though it were 
but yesterday. I thrust my torch among 
the light stuff and combustibles at the 
foot of the pile; and the flame ran 
speedily all around it and mounted 
among the wood. I thought I felt it at 
the same moment encircling my own 
brain. Idropt the torch and returned 
to my companion. ‘There was a weight 
upon my feet that seemed to clog them 
to the earth at every step, and a death- 
like coldness, at my heart. hen, as | 
lifted up my eyes, I beheld behind the 
surrounding guards a melancholy train 
in sable apparel. There was a mother 
with a little infant in her bosom. She 
was tall, and of a dignified aspect; but 
her cheeks were pale, and her eyes 
swollen and red, were fixed in the di- 
rection of the pile where her husband 
was suffering. There were two lusty 
and stately youths, who stood gazing, 
sternly and sadly ; but as the fire be- 
gan to crackle fiercely behind me, they 
lifted up their voices and wept aloud. 
There was a maiden just arrived at 
womanhood, slender and graceful, with 
a saintly countenance, such as I have 
seen in pictures of the Holy Virgin ; 
and she clung weeping to her elder bro- 
ther. There was a younger girl, with 
golden hair and blue eyes, like a young 
cherub, weeping, shrieking out for mer- 
cy for her father, and a boy, deformed 
and supporting himself with a crutch, 
who had an obliquity in one eye, that 
gave to the agony of grief expressed in 
his face, a strange peculiarity. And 
there were little children clinging around 
their mother’s garments, all crying bit- 
terly ; the youngest, poor souls, for 


\company, not knowing why the rest 
were so afllicted. Methought that at the 
‘same instant they all directed their eyes 
towards me; and ever since 1 have re- 
tained the individual expression of each 
of those wo-begone faces. 

| 1 turned around and saw the father of 
this family surrounded by the ascending 
blaze that burnt fiercely, but with a pale 
unnatural lustre, in the broad glare of 
day. His look was serene, and he streteh- 
ed out his hands and washed them in the 


| consuming element. 
| 
| 





[Here there isa large defect in the manuseript. ] 

The vessels were in sight of the coast 
of Florida. A delightful perfume was 
wafted from the shore, and the adventu- 
rers beheld the banks, even down to the 
edge of the water, covered with luxuri- 
ant vines and groves of'magnolia. Some 
boats put off from the ship in which 
Rogers was a passenger, for the purpose 
of paying a visit to this land of promise ; 
and in one of them, the unhappy man, 
whose history is herein-before recorded, 
went on shore. He was never seen 
‘more. ‘Those who were in the same 
boat with him, said that he had wander- 
‘ed into the interior of the country, and 
could not be recalled in time. It is more 
\probable that they purposely left him. 
| The ship under the command of sir 
Francis Drake, a few years afterwards, 
took from the Virginia coast the remnant 
‘of the colonists who were unfortunate in 
‘their settlement. Among the survivers 
‘Rogers returned to England, by whom 
ithe foregoing facts were narrated. And 
notwithstanding many traditions and le- 
gends that have been popular, the above 
are the only authentic particulars, in 
relation to the man who burnt Joun 
Rocers. 


BIOGRAPHY.—JOSEPH HAYDN. 


Tus celebrated gentleman was born 
of low parentage, at Rhorau, in Austria, 
jin 1733, At an early age he was re- 
lceived into the choir of the cathedral in 
\Vienna. He afterwards got his living 
iby teaching music, and by composition, 
In 1791 he went to England, and pub- 
lished several of his works ; in conse 


‘quence of which the University of Ox, 
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ford conferred upon him the degree of | 
Doctor of Music. In 1796, he return-! 
ed to Germany, where he composed his 
sublime oratorio of **'The Creation,”’ 
and ** The Seasons,” and died in 1809. 
His works are very numerous and valu- 
able. While Haydn was in England, 
a ship-captain entered his chamber, one 
morning: ‘* You are Mr. Haydn?’ 
“Yes.” “Can you make mea march to 
enliven my crew? you shall have thirty 
guineas; but I must have it to-day, for 
to-morrow I start for Caleutta.”” Haydn 
agreed : the seaman left him; the com- 
poser opened his piano, and in a quar- 
ter of an hour the march was written. 
Haydn appears to have had a delica- 
ey, rare among the musical birds of 
prey and passage, who go to feed on the 
unwieldy wealth@f England; he thought 


Haydn soon adopted the custom of 
shopping, and frequently wandered in 
the morning from house to house of the 
musie-sellers. He used to mention his 
dialogue with one of those persons. 
He had inquired for any particularly 
good music. ‘ You have come exactly 
at the right time,”’ was the shopkeeper’s 
reply, **for I have just printed off Hay- 
dn’s sublime music.” ‘Oh! as for 
that, [ will have nothing to do with it.” 
** How, sir, nothing to do with Haydn ! 
what fault is to be found with it?’ 
“Oh! fault enough; but there is no 
use in speaking about it now; it does 
Inot please me; show me something 
\else.”” ‘The music-seller, who was an 
jenthusiast about Haydn’s compositions, 
looked at the inquirer, ** No, sir, I have 
lother music no doubt, but it is not fit 





so large a sum, for a labor eventually so |for you,” and turned his back upon him. 
slight, a species of plunder—came home |Haydn was going out of the shop, 
early in the evening, and made two other |laughing, when he met an acquaintance 
marches, in order to allow the liberal |coming in, who pronounced his name. 
seaman his choice, or to give them allto|The music-seller, whose vexation had 


him. At daybreak the purchaser came. 
“ Where is my march.”’ * Here, try it 
on the piano.” Haydn played it. The 
captain counted the thirty guineas on the 
piano, took up the march, and went down 
stairs. Haydn ran after him; “ I have 
made two others, both better; come up 
and hear them, and take your choice.” 
“T am satisfied with the one I have.” 
The captain still went down, “ I 
will make you a present of them.” 
The captain went down only the more 
rapidly, and left Haydn on the stairs. 
Haydn, from one of those motives 
not easily detined, determined on over. 
coming this singular self-denial. He 
immediately went to the Exchange, as- 
certained the name of the ship, made a 
roll of his marches, and sent them, with 
a polite hillet, to the captain on board. 
He was surprised at receiving, shortly 
after, his envelope unopened from the 
Englishman, who had judged it to be 
Haydn’s. ‘I'he composer tore the whole 
in pieces on the spot. ‘The anecdote is 
of no great elevation; but it expresses| 
peculiarity of character; and certainly) 
neither the captain nor the composer} 
could have been easily classed among) 
the common, or the vulgar of men. | 


‘revived with the sound, turned around 
land said, ** Yes, sir, here is a gentleman 
iwho actually does not like that great 
jman’s music.”” The mistake was of 
lcourse soon cleared up, and the person 
wus known who alone dared to objectto 
Haypn’s music. 


‘DOM ESTIC EMPLOYMENT. 

Wuata happy simplicity prevailed in 
jancient times, when it was the custom 
\for ladies, though of the greatest distine- 
ition, to employ themselves in useful, 
and sometimes laborious works! Every 
jone knows what is told us in Scripture 
|to this purpose, concerning Rebecca, Ra- 
‘chel, and several others. We read in 
Homer of princesses drawing themselves 
water from springs, and washing, with 
their own hands, the finest of the linen 
of their respective families. The sisters 
of Alexander the Great, who were the 
daughters of a powerful prince, employ- 
ed themselves in making clothes for 
their brothers. The celebrated Lucretia 
used to spin in the midst of her female 
attendants. Augustus, who was sove- 
reign of the world, wore, for several 
years together, no clothes but what his 
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wife and sister made him. It was a cus-| 
tom in the northern parts of the world, | 
not many years ago, for the princesses, 
who then sat upon the throne, to prepare 
several of the dishes at every meal... In| 
a word, needlework, the care of domes-| 
tic affairs, and a serious and retired life, | 
is the proper function of women, and| 
for this they were designed by Provi-| 
dence. 

The spirit of the age has indeed affix- 
ed to these customs, which are very 
near as old as the creation, an idea of 
meanness and contempt; but then, what 
has it substituted in the room of them? 
A soft indolence, a stupid idleness, friv- 
olous conversation, vain amusements, 
and a strong passion for public shows. 
Let us compare these two characters,| 
and then pronounce which of them may 
justly boast its being founded on good 
sense, solid judgment, and a taste for 
truth and nature. Useful industry in| 
domestic employment is not inconsistent! 
with the greatest refinement or the high-| 
est cultivation of the mind. 





From the Ladies’ Magazine, 

THE TWO SISTERS OF SCIO.) 
Amone those who had been unable to; 
effect an escape into the country, at the| 
time Scio was bombarded by the Turks, | 
and who were obliged to await their mer- 
cy, were two orphan sisters, Anastasia 
and Elenora. Anastasia was a beautiful 
girl, one of those bright beings that spread! 
sunshine and gladness around wherever! 
they appear, such as are more frequent- 
ly seen in vision by the inspired bard, 
than moving on this earth of sorrow, 
and of death. Elenora had been fair, 
though never so dazzlingly beautiful as 
her sister. Her complexion was pure 
and transparent, enlivened by an exube- 
rant quantity of dark-brown hair. The 
latter remained in all its loveliness, but 
the delicacy of her complexion sustain- 
ed an irreparable injury from the small- 
pox, which had left her in a languishing 
state of health. ‘There was still, how- 


ever, a pensive grace on her pale, 
thoughtful brow—a look of resignation 
in her mild, blue eye, that involuntarily 
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won the interest of the beholder. 

















loss of beauty gave her no pain. She 


seemed rather to have converted it inte 


a source of consolation, to soothe the 
poignancy of her grief for an event that 
had crushed those delightful hopes, 
which like flowers, were springing up 
in all their brightness and bloom, in her 
youthful path. She had been betrothed to 
a young gentleman of a character highly 


amiable, and of great promise, who fell 


in one of the first attempts made by his 
country for independence. From that 
moment, life to her was but a pilgri- 
mage, from whose dreary road she 
looked eagerly forward to catch a 
glimpse of the final place of rest. Still 
she had smiles for those around her, 
but they flowed only from benevolence, 
from a wish to promote the happiness 
of others, and were r@t as in days that 
were gone, the overflowings of a buoy- 
ant and happy heart.—After the crisis 
of the disease already alluded to was 
past, and she was able to behold in a 
mirror, the ravages it had made on her 
beauty, she turned to her sister, who 
stood near, and who vainly endeavored 
to suppress her tears, saying, with a 
smile, ‘ weep not my sweet sister, what 
need have I of beauty? Is not Ianthus 
gone? A sister’s love is so little min- 
gled with pride, that I know I shall be 
as dear to you as ever. Had he lived I 
should regret its loss, for methinks that 
a soldier’s bride should be beautiful— 
one whom he can compare with those 
moving around her.’ 

Their dwelling was in the suburbs, 
and some hours after the massacre had 
commenced, the exulting yells of the 
assailants, the shrieks of the women and 
children, who were falling under the 
yataghan and dagger, and the groans of 
the dying, came to them from the heart 
of the city, with a dreadful, but indis- 
tinct murmur. The stream of slaugh- 
ter, however, was moving swiftly on, 
and they were sensible that the moment 
of their fate drew nigh. All their 
domestics had sought to save themselves 
by flight, except one, who, deaf to their 
entreaties for him to go, heroically re- 
solved to abide with them to the last, 
Although the sisters were both dear to 
him, Anastasia, from having been the 
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foster child of his wife, held the first! 
place in his heart. Hitherto he had, 
forborne to urge her to attempt her own 
escape, and leave Elenora behind, whose, 
weakness rendered it impossible that 
she could accompany them. But when) 
he beheld the ‘Turks approaching, their| 
scymitars reeking with the blood of the 
sluin—when he beheld their fierce,| 
eager visages, that showed their thirst) 
for slaughter burnt hotly as ever, he} 
could no longer command his feelings.| 
He rushed into the apartment, and en-| 
treated Anastasia, with tears, to fly with, 
him. Anastasia replied not, save by a| 
look of reproach, and by glancing her) 
eye to the pale Elenora, who was re- 
clining on a couch by her side. Eleno- 
rasaw the look and understood its import.| 
She joined her entreaties to those of the! 
aged servant, who with his silver locks} 
stood sobbing near them. 

‘Go, my sister,’ said she, ‘I have} 
not strength to fly, but I have fortitude 
to meet death without shrinking. Should) 
you remain, it will only be to witness) 
my fate, without sharing it. Your beau-| 
ty, my beloved Anastasia, will save you! 
from the edge of the seymitar. Think) 
of Demetrius : what will be his anguish, 
when he knows that his bride is a slave 
to the ‘Turk ?” 

‘Do not ask me to leave you,’ said) 
Anastasia, ‘if slavery be my doom, ]| 
shall, at least, possess the consolation of 
having remained by you to the last.’ 
Elenora pressed the subject no farther, 
but clasped her hands to her bosom, 
and while a look of placid resignation 
pervaded her countenance, she appear- 
ed to be mentally engaged in prayer. | 


In a few moments, the heavy steps of | 
armed men were heard approaching the| 


door. ‘The paleness of death overspread| 
the features of Anastasia, while the sound) 
seemed to impart new energy to the wan} 
and fragile form of Elenora. She raised 
herself from her reclining posture, a 
bright flush visited her cheek, and her 
blue eyes beamed with unusual lustre.| 
The servant searcely knowing what he| 
did, hastened to place something before} 
the door to impede their entrance, but; 
was prevented by Anastasia. ‘It will be 





in vain,’ said she, ‘and resistance will) 


only exasperate them the more.’ He 
desisted, and three armed men rushed 
into the apartment, almost at the same 
moment. ‘They approach the couch of 
Elenora. Her hands remained clasped, 
and her eyes were raised to heaven.— 
‘ There’s your work,’ said one of them, 
who appeared to be the leader, pointing 
to Elenora, and motioning to one of his 
companions. Anastasia understood the 
dreadful token. She threw herself beside 
her sister, and embracing her with her 
right arm, with the left she raised a 
mantle before her, which late had envel- 
oped her own form. It would be im- 
possible for a human being to appear 
more radiant, than Anastasia did at this 
moment. Her utter abandonment, the 
attitude of protection, which she had as- 
sumed, seemed to quicken the tide of 
existence, which had almost ceased to 
flow, and to endue her with heroic for- 
titude. Her dark eyes sparkled with 
intense brightness, as she fixed them on 
the ferocious visages of the murderers ; 
her long hair, which had escaped from 
her head dress, flowed back from her 
uplifted face, in waves of gold, and her 
whole person seemed to glow with feel- 
ing. She uttered not a word, but all the 
eloquence of entreaty was in her look. 
This silent appeal reached not their 
hearts. ‘They gazed on her only as a 
beautiful piece of merchandize. ‘ We 
have no time to waste,’ said he, who had 
before spoken, again addressing the man, 
who had a moment lingered to gaze on 
the surpassing beauty of Anastasia. He 
manifested his readiness to obey by wind- 
ing the folds of the protecting mantle 
around his scymitar, and wrenching it 
from the grasp of the suppliant. Its 
lightning flash fell on the eyes of Elen- 
ora, the intended victim, but they did 
not blench; their serene gaze was still 
raised to that heaven, which was about 
opening to receive her. ‘The ruffian’s 
hand, already in the attitude of levelling 
the fatal blow, was arrested by a voice 
at the door, which in a commanding tone, 
called on him to desist. He turned to 
see who had issued the command and 
beheld a young Greek. The leader of 
the Turks rushed to meet him as he en- 
tered, but the steel of the Greek reached 
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his heart and he fell lifeless at his feet. 
Dismayed at his fall, the others effected 
their escape. 

‘ Demetrius,’ said Elenora, ‘save my 
sister,—your bride—my place of refuge 
is already secured.’ 

‘ Yes,’ replied Demetrius, ‘ I come to 
convey you both to safety.’ 

‘ There will be no need to take me 
hence—the hand of death is upon me. 
Anastasia—Demetrius, draw near. My 
sight darkens, and I would look on ye 
both once more, before I die.’ 

Demetrius bore the almost fainting 
Anastasia, (who, in her joy at his ap- 
pearance, had flown to meet him) to the 
couch of her sister. They bent over 
her, nor did the young soldier blush 
to mingle his tears with those of his 
weeping bride. Elenora joined their 
hands, and pressed them with her own. 
‘Live and be happy,’ said she, ‘I go to 
join Ianthus. ‘The gentle grasp of her 
fingers relaxed. Still a sweet smile 
was on her features, but its play was 
gone—they now wore the stillness of 
death. 

‘ Your sister is at rest,’ said Demetri- 
us, ‘and we must leave her.’ 

‘One parting kiss, and I go.’ 

She pressed her lips to the cold pale 
cheek, gave yet another farewell look, 
and then silently gave her hand to her 
lover. They left this scene of distress, 
accompanied by the faithful servant, 
through a passage that led into a thick 
grove of olives. Having traversed this, 
they came to a bye-path, which led to 
the sea shore, where a small vessel 
awaited them. Favored by the dark- 
ness which now began to prevail, they 
embarked in safety, and immediately set 
sail for Ipsara. 

— —— —_} 


DIALOGUE 'BETWEEN TWO 
ROMAN MATRONS, 


Licinia.—I am the happiest wife in 
~ Rome, my Livia ! 
The happiest wife in Rome ! 
Livia.— I doubt it not ; 
But there’s Flaminus’ wife, the other 
day, 
Scarce from the Forum to her house 
could pass 








For gratulations that her husband wor 
The Consulate. 
Licinia.—That day my Caius sat 
At home with me, and read to me, my 
Livia. 
Little cared I who won the Consulate! 
Livia.—And there’s Lectorius has ob- 
tained a government ; 
His wife will be a Queen ! 
Licinia.—W ell let her be so ; 
My Queendom is to be a simple wife. 
This is my government—my husband’s 
house, 
Where, when he sits with me, he is en- 
throned ; 
Enough. You'll smile, but Junobe my 
witness, 
I'd rather see him, with his boy upon 
His knee, than seated in the Consul’s 
chair, 
With all the Senate round him. 
Livia.— Yet his greatness 
Must needs be thine. 
Licinia.—l1 do not care for greatness, 
It is a thing that lives too much out of 
doors ; 
*Tis any where but at home; you will 
not find it 
Once in a week in its own house, at 


supper 

With the family ! Knock any hour you 
choose, 

And ask for it, nine times in ten they'll 
send you 

To the Senate or the Forum or to such ' 


Or such a one’s, in quest of it! ’Tisa 
month 

Since Caius took a meal from home, and 
that 

Was with my brother. If he walks, 

I walk along with him if I choose ; or 
if I stay 

Behind, it is a race *twixt him and the 
time 

He promised to be back again, which is 
first, 

And when he’s back, and the door shut 
on him, 

Consummate happy is my world within, 

I never think of any world without. 


Evil men speak rather the things they 
wish, than what they believe or know.— 
King Charles. 
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For the Rose of the Valley. 
THE RIVAL. 


The following lines were addressed by Mr.S. to Miss 
A. F, on being obliged to relinquish her hand to a 
favored rival. 


Well—peace to thy heart, though another's it be, 
And health to thy cheek though it blooms not for 
me. y Mvore. 
Tue dream, that so fondly I cherish’d 
A brief little season, is o’er, 
Twas a vision of bliss, but has perish’d, 
‘To charm with its sweetness no more. 


But away with complaint !—I can never 
Desire a heart such as thine ; 

From love’s twining tendrils to sever, 
Because it unites not with mine. 


‘The sexes are here for each other— 
Such is kind Heaven’s decree— 
Then be happy, say I, with another; 
If you cannot be happy with me. 


Jecause love’s blushing roses I wanted, 
To brighten my path with their ray, 

The vi’/et of friendship you granted 
Shall I cast with repugnance away ? 


0 no—tho’ less brilliantly pleasing 
In hue than the rose, it will bear 

A gaze of intenseness increasing, 
Nor dazzle the eye by its glare. 


Indeed, *tis a magical flower, 
In virtues abundantly rife, 

But second to love, in its power, 
To lessen the sorrows of life. 


I'll tenderly nourish the blossom, 
More valned for coming from thee ; 

In the deepest recess of my bosom ; 
Kncas’d like a gem in the sea. 


Yes—yes, be thy friendship my blessing— 
So dearest, love on where you can, 
Caress’d, and as fondly caressing 
Thy lover, through life’s narrow span. 


Let him cherish the rose thou hast given, 
As I will my vi’/et so dear ; 
And angels, might eavy in heaven, 
The rapture he'll find with thee here. 
Epear. 


4 good thing well applied.—Dr. Hen-, 
neker being in private conversation with 
the late Earl of Patham, his Lordship 
asked him.among other questions, how 


he defined wit? ‘*My Lord! said the 
doctor, wit is like what a pension would 
be given by your lordship to your hum- 
ble servant, a good thing well applied.” 
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ROSALIE AND LEANDER. 
A SKETCH FROM REAL LIFE. 

The wheel of Fortune revolves, and they who stand 

high on the scale of being, soon must fall, as others rise. 
Rosatre MANDEVILLE was called the 
belle of the village. She was beautiful 
in the extreme, not only possessing the 
ordinary requisites of sparkling eyes and 
rosy cheeks, but her very features were 
moulded in accordance with the exqui- 
site lines of geometrical regularity, hav- 
ing the high projecting forehead of the 
Roman, and her nose descending in the 
exact line of Grecian elegance, both of 
which, according to Lavater, indicated 
deep thought and great genius. Her 
form was tall and slender, and her light 
brown hair fell in rolling ringlets upon 
There was a proud 
and lofty spirit that looked down from 
her bright blue eye while it danced in ee- 
stacy, and from the numerous adorers 
which her many attractions drew around 
her she was styled the village belle, and 


|jsometimes by those who envied her su- 


perior charms, she was denominated the 
village coquette. ‘The literary acquire- 
ments of Rosalie were considerable, but it 
is but just to observe, that her mental 
charms were less solid than brilliant, and 
less real than artificial. Her father was 
wealthy, the influence of which, united 
with the homage which her person inspir- 
ed, rendered her a princess, and those 
among whom she moved, her vassals. 
Julia Livingston was her confidant in all 
matters of secreey, but there was an evi- 
dent disparity between them, the one ex-. 
ercising authority which the other could 
not but submit to, from the circumstance 
of being dependent upon her father for 
protection. Rosalie looked down upon the 
poverty of Julia Livingston, and. admit-. 
ted her to intimacy only as she ministered 
to her amusements, or gratified her vani-. 
ty. The literature of Rosalie consisted 
of knight errantry and romance, and: 
hence the extravagance of her wishes and 
the frivolity ofher mind. One suitor was 
discarded in consequence of being exces- 
sively polite, and another from a deficien-. 
cy of gallantry. At seventeen she was a 
complete coquette, and delighted to play 
with the protestations of her admirers,, 
andthe vows of her devoted lovers... She: 
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looked upon the best of men as inferior to 
her, and forced her father to discharge 
an honest young man in his employ- 
ment for having told her that he loved 
her after having encouraged his address- 
es by many affectionate interviews. Le- 
ander, finding himself driven from his 
home by her who possessed his affec- 
tions, left the village, and with the image 
of the cruel fair one still before him he 
traveled to a distant village. _The poor 
Julia Livingston was insulted, and final- 
ly driven from the house for having 
spoken in favor of Leander, and expos- 
tulated with Rosalie on her cruelty to 
the man who adored her. 

Time rolled on, and Rosalie still be- 
came more imperious in her behavior. 
Her constant avocation was reading no- 
vels, over which she would shed her 


her fair hands now be sullied! Thus 
did the fair Rosalie reason with her 
own pride. She possessed not wealth 
sufficient to support her former charac- 
ter, and she looked with disgust upon 
that sacrifice of pride whieh was neces- 
sary to her own support. 

There appeared at this time in the 
village a young man, of prepossessing 
appearance, of whom report said, that 
he was descended from a noble and il- 
lustrious family in England. He had 
received a liberal education, speaking 
several Janguages with fluency, and 
having a foreign accent, which united 
with his royal pedigree rendered him 
the toast of the village. The ignorant 
and vain are ever ready to bow down at 
the shrine of nobility, though it may 
shroud an ignoble heart, and hence this 


tears in abundance, though the scenes of|;young son of a noble Lord had many 


real misery which every day met her 
eye, never drew a commisserating tear, 
ora penny from her purse. She had 
conceived the idea in her mind that mo- 
ral worth was of no consequence, and 
that wealth alone could elevate one per- 
son above another. Hence she treated 


every man with scorn who possessed 
no wealth, and from the circumstance of||pect of becoming the bride of a noble- 


her father being the most wealthy man 


admiring sycophants even in the land of 
liberty and equality. ‘To behold the 
fair, the beautiful Rosalie was at onee to 
admire, and the young nobleman accor- 
dingly beheld her and loved. His pas- 
sion was founded upon the mistaken 
idea of Rosalie’s wealth, and the heart 
of Rosalie was charmed with the pros- 


man, and the vision of going to Eng- 


in the village, she considered herself||land, where she should be an attendant 


superior to all its inhabitants. There 
seemed to be a species of nobility at- 
tached to the family, but alas! how soon 
may the schemes of human grandeur lie 
level with the dust. Her father, after 
experiencing a very heavy loss in busi- 
ness, soon went down to the tomb, leav- 
ing a very small remnant of his wealth 
to support the extravagance of the beau- 
tiful Rosalie. She now mourned over 
the wreck of a once opulent family, and 
her own folly, in rejecting, through a 
love of coquetry, the respectable offers 
which had been made to her. 
cold unfeeling world she was now left 
to buffet with misfortunes, without a 
sufficiency to support her in her former 
grade of life, and without a friend on 
whom she could rely. All her days in 
the sunshine of prosperity she had been 
accustomed to one continued round of 
gaiety, and how could she now stoop to 
a domestic avocation, and how could 


In the|! 


at court, and mingle with the august 
family of the Stuarts, constantly floated 
before her delighted fancy. ‘Then, said 
she, I shall bid farewell to plebeian life, 
and)'no longer be teazed by plebeian 
lovers. Such were the delightful 
dreams of the fair Rosalie, while the 
nobleman still continued to pay his ad- 
dresses to her, At length it was ru- 
mored that the preliminaries had been 
concluded, and the whole village con- 
gratulated her on the prospect of becom- 
\ing the happy bride of the noble per- 
sonage. Couriers were despatched to 
the neighboring city to invite the guests, 
and the village was in an uproar at the 
joyful event. Never had the oldest in- 
habitants recollected such a circumstance 
before, and the gossips wondered at the 
good fortune of the village belle. ‘The 
rvtriage was celebrated with much 
pomp and magnificence, worthy the il- 
|llustrious pair, and the evening was 
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spent by the populace in festivity and 
general rejoicing.—Every one address- 
ed the bride, with the epithet of Lady 
Rosalie, with which she was exceeding- 
ly well pleased, and for which she paid 
in presents. But, alas! how soon is 
the cup of bliss dashed from her rosy 
lips! One week had scarcely elapsed, 
when an officer arrived in the village, to 
seize the nobleman, who it appeared 
was an impostor and a notorious gam- 
bler; but he, having a presage of such 
an event, cleared himself by flight. ‘The 
unfortunate Rosalie was now left more 
miserable than before. What she pos- 
sessed was now squandered and taken 
from her by deception, and she witness- 
ed the truth of the proverb, that when 
fortune flies, friends are no more.— 
Years rolled away, and she saw with 
grief and mortification that her reign of 
beatity was forever at an end, and that 
she must seek some humble avocation 
by which to support life. With this 
view she left her native village, which 
reminded her of her former prosperity, 
and on a cold day in winter, just as 
night was approaching, she entered the 
village of N 
she wandered from street to street, but 
the universal reply to her entreaties was, 
‘we know not who you are.’ At length 
she knocked at the door of a large buil- 
ding, and her astonishment cannot be 
conceived when she saw Julia Living- 
ston stand before her. ‘The surprise 
was mutual, though Julia did not imme- 
diately recognise in her altered appear- 
ance the once gay and beautiful Rosalie 
Mandeville. ‘The generous Julia with- 
out ceremony ushered her into the warm 
apartment, where sat her happy hus- 
band, Leander, with his child upon his 
knee. He arose and received Rosalie 
with a cordial shake of the hand, while 
he surveyed her whose tumultuous bo- 
som was too full for utterance. ‘* You 
see before you,’ said she, ‘ the once hap- 
py Rosalie,’ and as she spoke, the tears 
gushed from her eyes, and rolled down 
her faded cheeks. ‘ Weep not,’ said the 
good Leander, ‘ you shall find a home 
in my house, and in me a protector.’ 
Leander and Julia felt for her sorrows, 
though Rosalie had once driven them 
Vou. L—H 





from her father’s house, which proved 
however to be the best adventure of their 
lives. Leander, on hearing that Julia 
had been driven from the same home in 
consequence of having vindicated his 
cause, indulged a friendship for her, 
which ripened into love, and finally 
brought them together. Fortune favor- 
ed Leander, and he was now wealthy, 
when Rosalie, the once proud Rosalie, 
came to his door a weary wanderer. 
His heart pulsated with gratitude when 
he reviewed the past, and he dropped a 
tear over the sorrows of the unfortunate 
Rosalie. Such are the vicissitudes of 
human life: the wheel of fortune turns 
round, and those who are elevated have 
the mortification to find themselves be- 
neath those on whom they once looked 
with contempt. How insignificant is 
human pride! Brotherly kindness is 
the pivot on which society turns, and it 
should be constantly exercised, for we 





Cold and desolate} 





‘know not when we may languish in 
distress. 


It was to the goodness of 
the human heart that Rosalie was .in- 
debted for the happy home and many en- 
joyments, which she so long partook of 
in the house of the ill-treated Leander 
and Julia Livingston.—MiLrorp Barb. 


For the Rose of the Valley. 
HEAVEN. 


Soon will this transient life be o’er, 

And then I'll range forevermore 

The happy fields of home on high, 
Where flowers and verdure never die ; 
There pain no more shall rack my breast 
In that elysian land of rest. 


Then o’er the plains of joy I'll roam, 
Where sin and sorrow never come ; 

There angels tune their harps of love, 
While through the bowers of bliss they rove, 
Awaking strains that only sound 

Where God and angels dwell around. 


And should we fear to take our flight 

To realms of endless bliss and light ? 

No: oe, thou wayward boat of life, 
Plough on through scenes of toil and strife ; 
Steer by that “ bright and morning star,” 
Which sends its holy light afar ; 

On, to that bright and blissful shore, 
Where friends shall meet to part no more. 


New Brighton, Pa. M. A. Townssnp. 








Mariamne. 


Vou. I. 








From the London Literary Gazette, 
MARIAMNE. 
Tue heroine of this tale, is that Ma-}: 


riamne, the last princess of the Asmo-|) 
nean line, the details of whose life and|! 


unhappy fate form so interesting a page 
in the work of the famous Jewish histo- 
rian, JOSEPHUS. 


‘ Towards the evening of the ensuing]! 


day, a quick succession of messengers 
‘ brought intelligence of the approach of 
Hered and the Egyptian queen. A nu- 


merous body of Idumean cavalry, vari-|) 


ously caparisoned, preceded and clear- 
ed the road; some were dressed in pol- 
ished mail, 
work; others in the skins of wild ani- 
mals ornamented with silver or shining 
metals: and some in the lighter garb 
and flowing dresses of the east. After 
these came the royal guard on foot, 
composed of hastati and velites, then 
the officers of state on Arabian horses, 
after them, mounted on Macrobian 
steeds of jetty black, with flowing 
manes and tails, rode the Ethiopian at- 
tendants of the queen, dressed in white, 


carrying wands of ebony, and each 
wearing a hieroglyphic on his head- 
dress, to which a mystic meaning was 


attached. At some distance followed 
the Egyptian queen borne by fifty ath- 
letic men in a car of sculptured ivory, 
surrounded by curtains of ‘Tyrian silk. 

At regular intervals, attendant slaves 

waved fans saturated with cool refresh- 
ing odors, and distant soft recorders regu- 
Jated the march. Herod rode near her: 
he wore a breastplate of gold and a hel- 


met of the same metal studded with|! 


jewels and surmounted by a erest of ex- 
quisite device and workmanship; his 
purple robe waved on the breeze over 
the back of his impatient milk white 
steed. Behind them came a numerous 
retinue of Egyptian and Syrian horse ; 
the former dressed in white linen, silver'| 
breastplates, caps, low behind, interwo- 
ven with silver bars, and each carrying a 
long white spear ; the latter were more 
meanly dressed, and wore quivers on 
their shoulders, and seymitars by their 
sides; they looked a swarthy sullen 
race, and deemed themselves little more 


and adorned with curious] 





\than captives of the Egyptians, who 
‘had usurped their kingdom. ‘The pro- 
‘cession was closed by a mixed multitude 
on various animals, 

‘They entered the city through the 
golden gate, and wound their way to 
ithe left towards the palace. ‘The hou- 
ses were covered with people gazing on 
the procession, but to Herod’s great 
chagrin, no acclamation welcomed his 
‘return, and the clarions of his guard 
were re-echoed as from a deserted re- 
gion. 

‘Cleopatra was observed to breathe 
quicker, and east suspicious glances on 
the king. 

‘On arriving at the palace, she alight- 
ed, and conducted by Herod, passed 
through the spacious halls, lined with 
soldiers, attendants, and officers of state. 
Herod expected that Mariamne would 
have met them beneath the eastern por- 
tico, but she was not, until they reach- 
ed the hall of state, warned of the king’s 
arrival, ‘The hall was vast, built of Pa- 
rian marble ; the lofty roof was fretted 
with gold, and supported by pillars of 
porphyry ; the pavement was of tesse- 
lated marble, mingled with onyx; the 
doors were of sculptured ivory. At the 
end of this spacious hall was suspended 
from the roof a curtain of purple velvet, 
bordered with gold ; before, raised above 
the pavement, were three ivory thrones 
on a carpet of silk and gold. 
| *As Herod was leading Cleopatra 
‘through the throng of prostrate nobles, 
captains, and attendants, the curtains 
‘were opened, and Mariamne, follow- 
led by her train, advanced towards them. 

‘She was arrayed in a vest and robe 
of the purest white, with sandals of silk, 
bound with silver thong ; on her brow 
shone a frontlet jewel, surmounted by a 
diadem glittering with diamonds, As 
she advanced, the graceful dignity of her 
‘mien evidently attracted the notice of 
her royal guest. Her face was deadly 
pale, her eyes too truly told the calm 
and settled sorrow of her soul; while 
the composed majesty of her look com- 
manded even the respect of the shame- 
less Egyptian queen.. Herod was sur-. 
prised, and felt overawed, though love 
was thrilling through. his. veins, as 
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he gazed on his queen advancing in all 
the might of loveliness and injured vir- 
tue. 

‘Cleopatra was attired in a robe of 
white byssus interwoven with silver 5 
on her bosom was embroidered in pre- 
cious stones the hawk, a sacred emblem! 
of her god Osiris; a locust of emerald 
and diamond adorned the front of each’ 
sandal; the edges of her robe and tunic, 
were inwrought with hieroglypbics ; 
on her head she wore a lunette, indica- 
tive of her rank among the initiated, 
bordered by the Isaic aspic wreath sur-| 
mounted by a light Egyptian crown. | 
Her gait, though commanding, did not 
possess that grace for which the beauti- 


‘Herod placed her on the centre ivo- 
ry throne, and seated himself on her 
right hand, while Mariamne occupied 
the other. The guards and attendants 
of each monarch were marshalled be- 
hind their respective sovereigns. Mari- 
amne did not address her sister queen, 
but at her command, water in a crystal 
vase was brought to her, and odors 
sprinkled over her head and around her 
seat. Herod, in vain, attempted to dis- 
pel the chagrin she evidently endured 
at her cold reception, and of which he 
partook. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 





ful Asmonean’s form was so conspicu- 
ous ; her features were expressive, for 


her eyes evinced quickness of apprehen- || 


sion, and were evidently tutored to 
adapt their expression to any intended 
purpose ; her nose was short and indi- 
cated shrewdness and passion: her 
mouth was small, and, like her eyes, 
could vary its expression from the most) 
playful smiles to an unfeeling, implaca-) 
ble, imperious fierceness ; her complex- 
ion was a contrast to the pure marble 
fairness of Mariamne, being dark, and | 
not as clear as when she was in the 
spring-tide of youth. 

‘Mariamne received her husband’s 
hand, who kissed her’s, and as he bent, 
placed it on his forehead, as a token of re- 
spect, while his eyes seemed to plead to 
her for forgiveness : her brow underwent 
no change, and turning to Cleopatra she| 
inclined her head, and said, as she pla-) 
ced her right hand on her bosom : | 

‘ Queen of Egypt, I salute you; may; 
virtue and honour Jead you to the paths 
of peace.’ 

‘The gentle and impressive manner, 
in which she uttered these words, and 
their pointed import, rendered the Egyp-| 
tian less at her ease than she desired; 
she replied, observing the same token! 
of respect : 

‘Queen of Judea, may peace await 
thee, and love and friendship be thy 
handmaids.’ 

‘At those words a look almost of an-| 
guish crossed Mariamne’s brow, and a 
sigh was hardly suppressed. | 


For the Rose of the Valley. 
Extract of a letter from a friend 
dated, 
Sprinarierp, O. Dec, 3st. 1838. 


The dying year! as we look back up- 


\on it, what contrasts does the retrospect 
|present! 


We entered upon it buoy- 
ant with hope, and filled with good res- 
lolutions—with purposes of reformation 
in all that pertains to the inner man— 
land of kindness and good will, charity 
land brotherly Jove towards all our fellow 
creatures. 

Thus freighted, our little bark com- 
menced its annual course; and every 
thing betokened a prosperous and hap- 
py voyage. No clouds obscured the 
sky—no fatal rocks lay hid in the deep. 
The sun was bright—-the sea was calm— 
the wind was fair and steady, and all 
things seemed to favor the cherished ex- 
pectation of a safe and successful arrival 
at the destined port. 

Awhile she speeds briskly along, true 
and unvarying in her course. But ere 
long a small cloud appears like a speck 
on the distant horizon. It rises and 
spreads till it reaches the zenith. Ona 
\sudden the lightning flashes from its bo- 
som!—the storm is upon us!—the sea 
swells and rages!—and our ill-fated 


| bark, which lately seemed to bid defiance 


to the elements, becomes at once the 
sport of the waves, now dashed from, 
side to side—now driven fiercely for- 
ward—anon plunging headlong in the 
deep! We look around and strive in 
vain to penctrate the surrounding gloom ;, 








88 Spring—Pleasing Prospect. 
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all is dark and cheerless!] Where now 
are our cherished hopes ; our visions of 
bliss; our firm resolves? Alas! in the 
dread of the moment they had vanished. 
And instead of struggling with manly 
courage, and trusting in Him who directs 
the storm—who is ready to help, and 
mighty to save ; we sink down in wretch- 
edness and despair. 

To abandon the figure,—while fortune 
smiles, and the prospect brightens before 
us—while we continue to realize the 
golden dreams in which we had indulged, 
we adhere, perhaps, in some degree, to 
the excellent purposes with which we} 
set out. But as all things are marked, 
by change, so, also, is man doomed to 
behold his fairest prospects darkened—| 
and to find his path-way occasionally| 
strewn with thorns instead of flowers.) 
A day comes which was neither foreseen) 
nor expected; a day of adversity—of | 
trials and troubles—a day fraught with| 
disappointment for the present—with) 
dread and apprehension for the future. | 
Our joy is now suddenly changed to de-| 
spair—our lightness of heart to sadness’ 
and sorrow. And whilst we behold our) 
fondest hopes dispelled like the mists of | 
the morning ; we see, also, how empty 
and vain are all our pious aspirations—; 
how insufficient to afford consolation in| 
affliction, when they flow from, and are 
made to depend on, the * things of time 
and sense.” 

And thus it is—as time rolls on, we) 
find each day but a copy of the last— 
subject to such lights and shades as cir- 
cumstances may occasion. And when 
the year has drawn to a close, and we) 
come to review it with care and attention, | 
we are led to weep, that so small a por- 
tion of it has been rightly employed— 
and that it has been productive of so lit-| 
tle permanent good. But, we are now) 
on the threshold of another. May the! 
experience of the past prove a lesson for! 
the future ; may we learn, henceforward, | 
to moderate our expectations and desires,| 
and to fix our hopes on Him, who is) 
without parallax or tropical shadow. 








A Woman may be of great assistance 
to her husband, in business, by wearing 


a cheerful smile continually upon her 
countenance. A man’s perplexities and 
gloominess are increased a hundred fold 
when his better half moves about with a 
continual scowl upon her brow. 


For the Rose of the Valley. 
SPRING. 

Tuere is a word which whispers hope, 
To those who hopeless are, 

When care, and grief, and sickness cope, 
To bring us to despair— 

’Tis then the magic word of Spring, 

A train of happy thoughts doth bring. 


And oh, the sickened heart doth bound ! 
The season of young birds !- 
The grassy carpet, and around, 
The lowing of the herds ! 
And skipping lambs, and flowers bright— 
Oh, how the heart leaps with delight! 


And should the reader e’er attend 
A poor, sick, helpless thing ; 
Oh, whisper in their ear, my friend, 
‘The magic word of * Spring ;” 
*T will start the blood, ’twill cure the heart, 
*T will give the springs of life a start. 
Dayton, January 30, 1839. J. RS. 


PLEASING PROSPECT. 


‘To the eye of man, the sun appears 
a pure light; a mass of unmingled glory. 
Were we to ascend with a continual 
flight towards this luminary, and could, 
like the eagle, gaze directly on its lustre, 
we should in our progress behold its 
greatness continually enlarge, and its 
splendor become every moment more 
intense. As we rose through the heav- 
ens, we should see a little orb changing, 
gradually, into a great world; and, as 
we advanced nearer and nearer, should 
behold it expanding every way, until all 
that was before us became an universe 
of extensive and universal glory. ‘Thus 
the heavenly inhabitant will, at the com- 
mencement of his happy existence, see 
the Divine system filled with magnifi- 
cence and splendor, and arrayed in glory 
and beauty: and as he advances over 
and through the successive periods of 
duration will behold all things more and 
more luminous, transporting and sunlike 





for ever.’—-Dr. Dwight. 
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From the Masonic Mirror. 
MY WIFE. 
WueEn I am overwhelmed with cares, 
Or sunk in grief or drowned in tears : 
There’s one who all my sorrow shares, 
And weeps with me—my wife. 


When I’m forsaken by my friends, 

On whom my usefulness depends ; 

There’s one whose friendship never ends, 
While life remains—my wife. 


Though slander with her poison’d dart, 
Should pierce and wound me to the heart, 
There’s one stands ready to impart 

The healing baln—my wife. 


When sickness racks my limbs with pain, 

Or wild delirium seize my brain ; 

There’s one to soothe, when I complain, 
With sympathy—my wife. 


Should passion, like a tempest rage, 

Or fiery zeal my soul engage ; 

Her voice will quick the storm assuage, 
The voice of peace—my wife. 


When this frail mortal body lies 

Upon my last sick bed and dies ; 

May she be there, to close my eyes ; 
May heaven reward—my wife. 


From “ Sketches and Tales of a Soldier's Life.” 

CAPTAIN S AND THE) 
PARSEE DAUGHTER. 

Liucee Doranyses, a respectable tra-| 
der in jewels, had a daughter called! 
Yamma, whose beauty equalle od the lustre 
of the finest diamond. She appeared) 
among the fairest virgins of her tribe, asa 
gem of Golconda amidst beads of glass. 
Her parents saw in her, as ina flattering 
mirror, their fondest wishes. They! 
pearled her jet black hair with many a| 
costly transparent row: their rubies, in| 
burning glow, were pendent from her 
delicate ears; their sapphires from her 
graceful nose; while many a far-famed| 
mine glittered on her bosom, sparkled 
on her fingers and arms, and shed its| 
light on her toes and ankles. Gold and) 
silver gave splendor to her dress; in| 
short, in the impassioned phrase of Lord] 
Byron, and perhaps with less of poeti- 
cal hyperbole— 


* She was a form of life and light, | 
That seen, -= a part of sight.’ 


Vou. L—n2 


\jstar of Venus. 
i|treated with great consideration; they 
ijact an important part in the public and 
private concerns of their husbands, go 
junveiled, and in point of personal free- 
'\dom, they are under no restraint beyond 
that which delicacy and the custom of 








This charming young Parsee or Peri 
was about fourteen years old, an age at 
which the female figure attains the sound 
perfection of beautiful ripeness in India. 
Indeed, marriage takes place, generally, 
at a much earlier period of life; but in 
Yamma’s case, the young man to whom 
she was affianced, had been detained at 
Surat nearly two years, by important 
commercial affairs, in which he was 
deeply concerned, and the expensive 


||ceremony, on solemnization of wedlock, 


had been postponed from time to time, 


jin anxious expectation of his return, 


Yamma’s prospects were bright as the 
In her tribe women are 


their mothers impose. ‘The Parsee usa- 
ges, with respect to marriage, are found- 


jjed upon the happiness of domestic life, 


and they provide for preservation of pu- 


ijrity in the fair sex so effectually that it 


is the boast of this admirable class of 


\the Indian community, that their wives 


never prove unfaithful; nor is there an 


jinstance of prostitution among their 


daughters. Indeed, their character is in 
this respect so well established at Bom- 
bay, that it is believed every aberration 
from virtue in their tribe is punished 
with immediate death, and the notorigty 
of the family disgrace carefully supper 
sed. ‘The Parsee laws and usages are 
so well framed for the prevention of 
crime and the adjustment of disputes, 
that an instance scarcely ever occurs of 
a reference to British justice. A Parsee 
can have but one wife. If she die, her 
family are bound to find a widow for 
the forlorn one’s seeond mate, for he is 
not allowed to marry a young girl, as 
with us, in his old age, nor is he obli- 
gated to marry again, should he be de- 
sirous of preserving fidelity to his de- 
|parted half. ‘The same rule holds, if 
the husband die :—his family are bound 
to find a widower, in compliance with a 
wish on the subject, indicated by the 
lady’s friends. By this judicious ar- 





rangement, the frailties of human nature 
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are restrained, and even converted into 
public benefit. ‘The Parsee women re- 
ceive the advantages of education ; many 
of them can read, write, play on the In- 
dian guitar, make up accounts accurate- 
ly, and in some transactions I have had 


with them, they appeared very sensible’ 


and intelligent. All public business, 
however, is transacted by men. Women 
do not appear in mixed company ; but 
in influencing affairs, and in private 
negotiations, they are powerful instru- 
ments, 

Such was the lovely Yamma, and 
such were the promises of hope, when 
it was her fate to be rescued from immi- 
nent peril by the intrepidity of Captain 
S She had accompanied her mo- 
ther, in a covered and gorgeously decora- 








ted hackery, to a garden which belonged} 


to her father, on Colabah. ‘They staid in 


dants wished, pleased with its cooling 


fruits, neat walks, silver streams, and |i 
The golden banana, glit-| 


shady trees. 
tering mango, and imperial jack, attract-| 
ed their gaze and touch. 
bullocks, in splendid housings, proud of 
the music of the silver bells which 
played in suspension from their necks, 
approached the bed of the tide, which 
I have before described as separating the 
island of Colabah from Bombay. ‘The 
raft was beginning to ply in the lower 
part of the channel, but the carriage 
road, along the crest of the high rock, 
was practicable, though the rising tide 
might be seen glittering in streams 
across its black ravines. The drivers 
and runners calculated that the bullocks 
would cross before the tide covered the 
rocks, and they urged them at full 
speed. A strong breeze, however, came 
into Bombay harbor with the flow of the 
ocean, and before the hackery reached 
the shore, the ladies saw with terror 
that the devouring element was floating 
them, that their footmen were swimming 
and in great agitation, striving to keep 
the bullocks’ heads towards the land. 
Alarm soon finds utterance, The mo- 
ther and daughter mingled their cries, 
and wept in pity more for each other 
than for themselves ; but theiragony was 
drowned by the roar of the flood and 


At length their| 








the crowd at the ferry were so much ab- 
sorbed in their own views, and too dis. 
tant, had it been otherwise, to afford 
them aid. 

At this moment Captain S was 
galloping from the fort ; and hoping that 
he should be in time to cross the rocks, 
he made directly for the course of the 
hackery, saw the life-struggle of the 
men, heard the piercing cry for help by 
the women, and plunged to their assis- 
tance. His horse was a strong docile 
Arab, and Capt. § » being exceed- 
ingly fond of field sports, had accustom- 
ed him to swim rivers, and even the 
lower part of this ferry, though a quar- 
ter of a mile wide. ‘he horse, there- 
fore, swam as directed to the hackery, 
and Capt. 8 , having perfect confi- 
dence in his strength and steadiness, 











||placed the daughter, who was as light 
the garden rather longer than their atten-| 


as a fairy, before him; and with the 
mother clinging behind, gained the shore 
in safety, while the hackery and bullocks 
were swept away by the force of the 
tide. ‘The terror of the animals, pre- 
venting their effectual struggle, destroy- 
ed them; for a moment after the perilous 
escape of the ladies, the hackery was 
upset, and the bullocks were drowned. 

Many battles and dangers require long- 
er time in description than in action. * It 
was just so in thiscase. Short, however, 
as the time has been, a crowd was gath- 
ering; and not only the ladies, but all 
tongues spoke aloud in thanking Capt, 
S—-- for his gallant conduct. Mean- 
while, he gazed on Yamma with won- 
der, and she on him with grateful sur- 
prise. Many of the Parsees have fair 
complexions, and Yamma’s was trans- 
parently so. Indeed she looked, though 
pale with fright, and dipped with brine, 
so much like Venus, rising from Ocean's 
bed, that Capt. S pronounced her in 
his own mind the loveliest of the creation. 
He galloped to the fort, procured palan- 
keens, and saw the fair Parsees conveyed 
home in safety. 

I wish for Capt. S——’s sake ; I wish 
for the sake of a happy termination of 
my story, that his acquaintance with 
Yamma had here terminated; but I am 
impelled by the laws of history and the 











nature of my information, to proceed, 
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not with the wing of fancy, but with 
the plume of plain matter of fact. In 
short, then, Capt. 8 used every 
means in his power to win the love of 
Yamma. He corresponded with her 
through the medium of fakiers, or re-|| 
ligious mendicants, and fortune-tellers. 





closed in death ; she was then stripped, 
arrayed as a corpse, and conveyed to 
the receptacle of the dead, as [ have 


\deseribed. 


When S heard that Yamma was 





igone, and suspected that she had been 


He loved her to-distraction ; he offered |murdered, according to the custom of 


| 


to marry her: for S had a soul too 





the Parsees, the noble fabric of his brain 


noble to ruin the object of his adoration.||gave way, and reason fell from her 
. . . | . 
She listened to the magic of his addres-||throne. ** My horse, my horse!” cried 


ses; she forgot all the customs of herjjhe; 


and as he patted his war-neck, the 


tribe ; she afforded her lover opportuni- 'scise saw the fire of his tear-starred eye 


ties of seeing her ; he visited her in the 


disguise of a Hindoo astrologer, and she 
agreed to leave father and mother, and 
follow him for life. 
were discovered, and so promptly fol-|) 
lowed by three stout and well armed) 
Parsees, that S. was nearly killed)! 
in an unequal contest to preserve his)! 
prize ; and poor Yamma was returned| 
to her enraged and disgraced family. 

The reader may conceive her terror|| 
and confusion—how she protested her|| 
purity and innocence—how she was} 
disbelieved and upbraided—how S 


stormed and raved—how he offered her} 





| 
} 





| 








family every reparation that an honour-|! 


spurned his terms with contempt and 
indignation. He cannot however so ea- 
sily picture what followed ; for he may 
not have believed or known that such 
scenes occur in the world. Well I must 
briefly deseribe—no, I cannot dwell up- 
on it——[ will hurry over it, merely 
sketching the outline, and turning with 
horror even from my own faint colours. 

The heads of the tribe were assem- 
bled, and an oath of secrecy having 
been taken, the fair Yamma was intro- 
duced, arrayed as a bride, and decorated 
as the daughter of the rich jeweller, 
Limgee Dorabjee. After certain cere- 
monies, her mother and grandmother 
approached her, where she sat like a 
beautiful statue; and presenting a poi- 
toned bow] and a dagger, said in a firm 
tone—'* Take your choice.”—* Fare- 
well, mother! farewell, father! fare- 
well, world !”’ replied the heroic Parsee 
daughter, taking the deadly cup ; “ Fate! 
ordained that this should be Yamma’s| 
marriage,” and she drained its contents !} 


able man could make, and how they | 








! 
| 


and trembled. Away went horse and 
rider—far behind ran the groom. He 
heard the hoof of thunder on the ground, 


Unfortunately they}|and his master’s voice urging his spirited 
J ‘ ging j 


steed towards the foaming surf—then a 
loud explosion, as of breaking billows, 
and, on gaining the sea-shore, he saw a 
black point on the stormy surface of the 
ocean, but he never saw the brave S— 
and his Arab more. 


** My horse, my horse! away, away, 
* My gallant courser speed thee on, 

‘* Ere breaks the glorious dawn of day, 
** Deeds of high daring must be done, 

‘“* Haste, haste thee on, ’tis Yamma calls: 
**T come my love—by Arab speed, 

|** Seek we the Parsees’ lovely halls; 

** Oh falter not, my noble steed.” 


| Away, away with slackened rein, 
Through storm and gloom he rides for 
love— 
|They pass the Parsees’ holy plain, 
| They reach the Brama’s sacred grove : 
|On, onward still they hold their way, 
The Brama’s holy fane is past— 
|Ha! ’tis the swelling ocean’s spray ; 
The beach of sand is reached at last. 


One tear-drop swelled the rider’s eye ; 

* Now speed thee on my gallant horse ; 
“ Yamma, I come, thy love is nigh, 

“ Fear not the mighty ocean’s force.” — 
The noble charger speeds him, still 

He shrinks at naught, that Arab brave, 
One bound—it is his master’s will, 

His fetlocks press the yielding wave. 


On, onward still he holds his way, 
Around him naught but ocean foam ; 

Proudly he braves the dashing spray, 
And still his rider cries, ** I eome.” 

That gallant steed was seen no more, 
Yet oft amid the raging storm, 

Is heard far o’er the tempest’s roar, 
That rider’s cry, “ I come, I came,” 
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Poetry—The Female Heart—South America. 





Vou. |, 








GOD FORSAKES THE 
TEOUS NEVER. 
Piterim, is thy journey drear— 
Are its lights extinct forever? 
Still suppress that rising tear, 
God forsakes the righteous never. 


RIGH- 


Storms may gather o’er thy path, 
All the ties of life may sever— 
Still amid the fearful scath, 
God forsakes the righteous never. 


Pain may rack my wasting frame, 
Health desert my couch forever, 
Faith still burns with deathless flame, 
God forsakes the righteous never. 


THE FEMALE HEART. 


Tere is nothing under heaven so de-|) 


licious as the possession of pure, fresh, 
immutable affections. The most feli- 
citous moment of man’s life, the most 
ecstatic of all his emotions and sympa- 
thies, is that in which he receives an 
avowal of love from the idol of his heart. 
The springs of feeling, when in their 
youthful purity, are fountains of unsealed || 
and gushing tenderness—the spell that 
once draws them forth in the mystic 
light of future years and undying mem- 
ory. Nothing in life is so pure and de- 
voted, as a woman’s love. It matters} 
not, whether it be for a husband or child, 
or sister, or brother, it is the same pure 
unquenchable flame, the same constant) 
and immaculate glow of feeling, whose 
undeniable touchstone is trial. Give her), 
but one token of love, one kind word, or 
one gentle look, even if it be amid des- 
olation and death—the feelings of that 
faithful heart will gush forth as a torrent, 
in despite of earthly bond or mercenary), 
tie. More priceless than the gems of 
Golconda, is the female heart ; and more 
devoted than the idolatry of Mecca is 
woman’slove. ‘There is no sordid view, 
qualifying self-interest in the feeling. 
It is @ principle and characteristic of her 
nature—a faculty and infatuation which 
absorbs and concentrates all the fervour 
of her soul, and all the depths of her bo- 
som. I would rather be the idol of one 
unsullied and one unpractised heart, than 
the monarch of empires. I would rather 
possess the immaculate and impassioned | 
devotion ofone high-souled and enthusi- 





lastic female, than ‘the sy ycophantie faw- 
nings of millions: 





SOUTH AMERICA. 


| In the month of December, 1827, q 
jplanter discovered, in a field at a short 
distance from Monte Viedo, a sort of 
\tomb-stone, upon which strange, and to 
him unknown signs were engraven.— 
‘He caused this stone, which covered a 
small excavation formed with masonry, 
to be raised, in which he found two ex. 
‘ceedingly ancient swords, a helmet and 
‘shield, which had suffered much from 
‘rust, and an earthen amphora, of lar 

capacity. ‘The planter caused these ob 
jects, together with the tomb-stone, to 
be removed to Monte Viedo, where in 
spite of the ravages of time, and the 
little care taken of the stone, fragments 
of Greek words could be easily made 
out, read, and supplied, which, when 
translated, are to the following purpose: 
« During the dominion of Alexander, the 
ison of Philip, King of Macedon, in the 
'63d Olympiad, Ptolemaios.’ It was im 
\possible to decypher the rest. On the 
handle of one of the swords, was the 
portrait of a man, supposed to be Alex- 
ander ; on the helmet there is sculptured 
|work that must have been executed by 
ithe most exquisite skill, representing 
Achilles dragging the corpse of Hector 
‘round the walls of Troy, (like the Fabu- 
la Hieca, the bas-relief stucco found in 
the ruins of the Via Appia at Fratocchio, 
belonging to the Princes of Colonna, 
which describes all the principal scenes 
‘in the Iliad and Odyssey.) It is quite 
clear, from the discovery of this kind of 
| monumental altar, that a contemporary 
lof Aristotle has dug up the soil of Bre 
izil and La Plata, It is conjectured that 
‘this Ptolemaios, was the commander of 
|Alexander’ 8 fleet; which is supposed to 
hhave been overtaken by a storm in the 
great ocean, as the ancients called it, and 
‘driven on the coast of Brazil, where he 
lerected the above mentioned monument, 
to preserve the memory of the voyage 
to so distant a country. At all events, 
‘this discovery furnishes a fact deserving 
ithe attention of antiquarians. —Jour 
nal des Vo oyages et Archives Geog. 
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To L. J. A.—Singular Courtship, §. 93 
For the Rose ry the Valley. a mppeenes For the Rose of the Valley. =" 
TO LJ. A. |DESTRUCTION OF KORAH, 


Nor think of thee! There is a spell 
Which binds remembrance to the past, 
Round which fond hope will raptured dwell 

*Till faint as echo’s dying blast. 


Not think of thee! Oh friendship’s bloom 
Is like a flower that shuns the light, 

But sheds its sweetest, soft perfume, 
When veiled in absence—dreary night! 





Not think of thee! Oh when the bliss 
Of every former joy has past, 

I'll think of all thy tenderness, 
And love thee Sadly to the last, 


Not think of thee! I could as soon 
Forget the heaven in which I trust, 
Task no prayer—I seek no boon, 
But thy dear happiness is first. 

Cincinnati, Feb, 1, 1839, i138. 

SincuLar Covurtsuip.—In the Ukrain,| 
when a young woman falls in love witha 
man, she is not the least ashamed to go 
to his father’s house, and reveal her pas-, 
sion in the most tender and pathetic man-| 
ner, and to promise the most submissive. 
obedience, if he will accept her for a 
wife. Should the insensible swain pres, 
tend any excuse, she tells him that she} 
is resolved not to quit the house till he) 
gives his consent; and accordingly, ta-| 
king up her lodging, remains there till in! 
the end he either consents, however! 
unwillingly, to be wooed, or betakes| 
himself to flight. 








Steam versus Horses.—It would, 
require twelve stage-coaches, carrying, 
twenty passengers each, and one thou-| 
sand two hundred horses, to take one} 
hundred and eighty passengers two hun-| 
dred and forty miles in twenty-four hours, 
at the rate of ten miles an hour. One| 
locomotive steam-engine will take that! 
number, and go two trips in the same} 
lime, consequently will do the work of | 
two thousand four hundred horses !— 
Again, it would require thirty mail-coach-| 
es (six passengers each), and three thou-| 
sand horses, to take one hundred pas-| 
sengers and mail two hundred and forty, 
miles in twenty-four hours, at the rate) 
of ten miles an hour. One locomotive) 
steam-engine will take that number, and) 
go two trips in the same time, conse- 
quently will do the work of six thousand 
horses, 


[Nompers, Cuap. 16.) 
Tue loud trump of Israel was sounded,— 
The thousands assembled with awe,— 
The “ holiest of all ” they surrounded— 
The glory of Jehovah they saw. 


Hear the great chief of Israel] proclaiming, 
“Let the Lord now defend His owa 
cause: 
While the censers of incense are flaming, 
He shall smite th’ opposer of his laws.” 


And the flame from the censer ascended, 
Which Aaron held up to the Lord; 
And its smoke with the high clouds was 
blended, 
While thousands bowed down and adored. 


And the two hundred censers of Korah 
Sent upward their impious fire ; 

But furious the flames grew, and sorer, 
Till amidst thein the rebels expire! 


Korah looked from his tent in wild wonder, 
While the heavens with death fires were 
lit, 


|| But the earth ’neath him wide yawns asun- 


der, 
“ And quick he descends to the pit!” 
Cincinnati, Feb. 1839, ANDRONICUS, 





From “The Rivals.” 
EXTRACT. 

On a sudden, the ears of Davy were 
greeted by a strain of music so singular, 
so novel in its character, and yet so 
sweet, that it bound him to the spot, in 
an ecstacy of surprise and admiration. 
It seemed like a concert of many instru- 
ments, and yet it was little louder in its 
tones than the murmuring of a hive of 
summer bees.—Sometimes it swelled 
out into a strain of wailing harmony like 
the moan of an A®olian harp, and some- 
times faded away into 


A sound so fine that nothing lived 
*Tween it and silence. 


And then a rich masculine voice, impro- 
ved into a most magical sweetn€ys by 
the loneliness of the place, took up the 
following melody, which was executed 
with a skill that told of continental ac- 
complishment : 

Hark! Hark! 
wood, 


And thrills in the silence of even; 
Till faint and more faint, in the far solitude, 


The soft bugle sounds o’er the 





It dies on the portals of heaven! 
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Friends—Men of Genius—The Painter. 


Von. f, 








But echo springs up from her home in the rock, 
And seizes the perishing strain; 
And sends the gay challenge with shadowy mock 
From mountain to mountain again, 
And again! 
From mountain to mountain again. 


Oh, thus let my love, like a sound of delight, 
Be around thee while shines the glad day, 
And leave thee, unpain’d in the silence of night, 
' And die like sweet music away. 
While hope, with her warm light, thy glancing eye 


ills: 
Oh, say, ‘ Like that echoing strain, 
Though the sound of his love has died o’er the 
hills, 
It will waken in heaven again,’~ 
And again! 
It will waken in heaven again. 





—= 


THE UNKNOWN PAINTER, 


One beautiful summer morning, about 
the year 1730, several youths of Seville 
approached the dwelling of the celebra- 
ted painter Murillo, where they arrived 
nearly at the same time. After the usu 
al salutations, they entered the studio, 
Murillo was not yet there, and each of 
the pupils walked up quickly to his 
easel to examine if the paint had dried, 
or perhaps admire his work of the pre- 
vious evening. 

Mendez, with a careless air, approach. 
ed his easel, when an exclamation of 
astonishment escaped from him, and he 
gazed in mute surprise on his canvass, 


Two Frrenps—who had been sepa- 
rated a great while, meeting by chance, 
one asked the other how he did? He; 


on which was roughly sketched a most 
beautiful head of the Virgin: but the 
expression was so admirable, the lines 


replied that he was very well, and was! 
married since they last met.—** ‘That is, 
good news indeed.’”’ ‘ Nay, not so very, 
good, neither, for I married a shrew.”’| 
**'That is bad too.” ** Not so bad, nei-! 
ther, for I had two thousand pounds 
with her.” ‘That is well again.”— 
** Not so well neither, for I laid it out) 
in sheep, and they all died of the rot.”’| 
*¢' That was hard, in truth.”’ *‘ Not so| 
hard neither, for I sold the skins for! 
more than the sheep cost me.” * Aye, 
that made you amends.” ‘Not so| 
much amends neither, fur I Jaid out my 
money in a house, and it was burned.” 
“That was a great loss, indeed.”— 
‘Not so great a loss neither, for my 
wife was burned in it.” 





Men of genius are not always quick 
in their comprehension of other men’s| 
ideas ; they trust more to their own un-| 
aided powers of mind for the under-| 
standing of a subject than to the elucida-| 
tions of others, and therefore do not ac-! 
quire*the habit of comprehending readi- 
ly what others may explain. For this) 
reason, many men of splendid genius! 
were dull when boys. ‘Though they| 
thought more than they studied, and as} 
their thoughts were yet crude, and unex- 
pressed, none knew of the hidden fire) 
that was ere long to burst forth in an 
inextinguishable blaze. 





so clear, the contour so graceful, that, 
compared with the figures by which it 
was encircled, it seemed as if some hea 
venly visitant had descended among 
them. 

‘Ah, what is the matter?’ said a 
rough voice. ‘The pupils turned at the 
sound, and all made a respectful obei- 
sance to the great master, 

‘Look, senor Murillo, look!’ ex 
claimed the youths, as they pointed to 
the easel of Mendez. 

‘Who has painted this—who has 
painted this head, gentlemen?’ asked 
Murillo, eagerly.—‘ Speak, tell me— 
He who has sketched this Virgin will 
one day be the master of us all. Murillo 
wishes he had done it. What a touch! 
whata delicacy ! whataskill! Mendez, 
my dear pupil, was it you?’ 

‘No, senor,’ replied Mendez, in a 
sorrowful tone. 

‘Was it you, then, Isturitz, or Fer 
dinand, or Carlos ?’ 

But they all gave the same reply as 
Mendez. ‘It could not, however, come 
here without hands,’ said Murillo, im- 
patiently. 

‘This is certainly a curious affair, 
gentlemen,’ observed Murillo, ‘but we 
shall soon learn who is this nightly vis 
itant. Sebastian,’ he continued, addres- 
sing a little mulatto boy, about fourteen 
years, who appeared at his call, ¢ did I 
not desire you to sleep here every night” 





The Unknown Painter. - 
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‘Yes, master,’ said the boy, with 
timidity. 

‘And have you done so?’ 

‘Yes, master.’ 

‘Speak, then; who was here last 
night and this morning before these gen- 
tlemen came? Speak, slave, or I'll 
make you acquainted with my dungeon,’ 
said Murillo angrily to the boy, who 
continued to twist the band of his trow- 
sers without replying. 

‘Ah, you don’t choose to answer,’ 
said Murillo, pulling his ear. 

‘No one, master, no one,’ replied the 
trembling Sebastian, with eagerness. 

‘ That is false,’ exclaimed Murillo. 

‘No one but me, I swear to you, 
master,’ cried the mulatto throwing him- 
self on his knees, in the middle of the 
studio, and holding out his little hands 
in supplication before his master. 

‘Listen to me,’ pursued Murillo. ‘1 
wish to know who has sketched this 
head of the Virgin, and all the figures 
which my pupils find every morning 
here on coming to the studio. This 
night, in place of going to bed, you 


shall keep watch ; and if by to-morrow 
you do not discover who the culprit is, 
you shall have twenty-five strokes from 
the lash. You hear—I have said it; 
now go and grind the colors ; and you, 


2, tee 7a 


gentlemen, to work.’ 

It was night, and in the studio of Muril- 
Jo, the most celebrated painter in Seville. 
This studio, which, during the day, was 
so cheerful and animated, was now silent 
asthe grave. A single lamp burned up- 
on a marble table, and a young boy, 
whose sable hue harmonized with the 
surrounding darkness, but whose eyes 
sparkled like diamonds at midnight, 
leant against an easel, ‘ T'wenty-five 
Jashes to-morrow if 1 do not tell who 
sketched these figures, and perhaps more), 
if Ido. Oh, my God, come to my|| 


exclaimed, as he shook himself awake ; 
‘ three hours are thine, only three hours ; 
then profit by them ; the rest belong to 
thy master ;—three short hours! ‘To 
begin—these figures must be effaced ;’ 
and seizing a brush, he approached the 
Virgin, which, viewed by the the soft 
light of the morning dawn, appeared 
more beautiful than ever. 

‘Efface this!’ he exclaimed, ‘ efface 
this! no; I will die first. Efface this— 
they dare not—neither dare I. No— 
that head—she breathes—she speaks— 
it seems as if her blood would flow if I 
should offer to efface it—-and that I should 
be her murderer } No, no, no; rather 
let me finish it.’ 

Scarcely had he uttered these words, 
when, seizing a palette, he seated him- 
self at the easel and was soon totally ab- 
sorbed in his occupation. Hour after 
hour passed unheeded by Sebastian, who 
was too much engrossed by the beautiful 
creature of his pencil, which seemed 
bursting into life, to mark the flight of 
time. ‘Another touch,’ he exclaimed ; ‘a 
soft shade here—now the mouth. Yes, 
there ! it opens! those eyes, they pierce 
me through! what a forehead !--what 
delicacy! Oh my beautiful—’ and Se- 
bastian forgot the hour, forgot he was a 
slave, forgot his dreaded punishment— 
all, all was obliterated from the soul of the 
youthful artist, who thought of nothing, 
saw nothing, but his beautiful picture. 

But who can describe the horror and 
consternation of the unhappy slave, 
when, on suddenly turning round, he 
beheld all the pupils, with his mas- 
ter at their head, standing beside him. 

Sebastian never once dreamed of jus- 
tifying himself, and, with his palette-in 
one hand, and his brushes in the other, 
he hung down his head, awaiting in si- 
‘lence the punishment he believed he just- 
ly merited. For some moments a dead 








aid!” and the little mulatto threw him-|/silence prevailed, for if Sebastian was 


self upon the mat, which served him for 
a bed, where he soon fell fast asleep. 

Sebastian awoke at day-break ; it was 
only three o’clock ; any other boy would 
probably have gone to sleep again; not 
so with Sebastian, who had but three 
hours he could call his own. 

‘Courage, courage, Sebastian,’ he! 


‘confounded at being caught in the com- 
imission of such a flagrant crime, Murillo 
‘and his pupils were not less astonished 
at the discovery they had made. 

Murillo, having, with a gesture of the 
‘hand, imposed silence on his pupils, who 
‘could hardly refrain themselves from 
|giving way to admiration, approached 
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Length of Nights in Various Places. 
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Pi : ° . 
Sebastian, and concealing his emotion,| 
said in a cold and severe tone, while he} 
looked alternately from the beautiful 
head of the Virgin to the terrified slave, 
who stood like a statue before him. 

‘Who is your master, Sebastian ?” 

‘You,’ replied the boy in a voice 
scarcely audible. 

‘I mean your drawing master,’. said 
Murillo. 

‘ You, senor,’ again replied the trem-| 
bling slave. 

. It cannot be; I never gave you les- 
sons,’ said the astonished painter. 

‘But you gave them to others, and I) 
listened to them,’ rejoined the boy, em-| 
boldened by the kindness of his master.| 

‘And you have done better than lis-| 
ten; you have profited by them,’ ex-| 
claimed Murillo unable longer to conceal| 
his admiration. ‘Gentlemen, does this! 
boy merit punishment or reward ?” 





At these words Sebastian uttered a 
ery of anguish, and, raising his eyes to 
his master, he exclaimed, in a voice 
choked with sobs, ‘ The freedom of my 
father !—the freedom of my father!’ ” 
‘And thine also,’ said Murillo, who 
no longer able to conceal his emotion, 
threw his arms around Sebastian, and 
pressed him to his breast. 

‘Your pencil,’ he continued, ‘ shows 
that you have talent; your request 
proves that you have a heart; the artist 
is complete. From this day consider 
yourself not only as my pupil, but as 
|my son. Happy Murillo! I have done 
more than paint —I have made a painter,’ 

Murillo kept his word, and Sebastian 
Gomez, better known under the name 
of the Mulatto of Murillo, became one 
of the most celebrated painters in Spain, 
There may yet be seen in the churches 
of Seville the celebrated picture which 





‘A reward, senor,’ cried the pupils in||he had been found painting by his mas 
a breath. liter; also at St. Anne, admirably done, 


‘That is well; but what shall it be?’ 


‘Sebastian’s heart beat quick; he look-| 


ed imploringly upon his master’s face. 

‘Ten ducats, at least,’ said Mendez. 

‘Fifteen,’ cried Ferdinand. 

‘No,’ said Gonzilo, ‘a beautiful new 
dress for the next holiday.’ 

* Speak, Sebastian,’ said Murillo look- 
ing at his slave, whom none of these re-| 
wards seemed to move, ‘ are these things! 
not to your taste?—Tell me what you 
wish for; I am so much pleased with 
your beautiful composition, that I will 
grant any request you may make. 
Speak, then, do not be afraid.’ 

‘Oh, master, if I dared—’ and Sebas- 
tian, clasping his hands, fell at the feet) 
of his master. It was easy to read in 
the half opened lips of the boy, and his 


sparkling eyes, some devouring thought! 
within, which timidity prevented him) 


from uttering. 
With the view of encouraging him, 
each of the pupils suggested some favor 


ja holy Joseph, which is extremely beau 
tiful; and others of the highest merit, 


LENGTH OF NIGHTS IN VARIOUS PARTS, 


Tue longest night at Cayenne and 
Pondicherry is 12 hours, at Hayti 13 
hours, at Hispahan 14, at Paris, Dijon 
and Carcassonne 15, at Arras and Dube 
lin 16, at Copenhagen and Riga 17, at 
Stockholm 18, at Dronthem, in Norway, 
Archangel, &c. 20, at Uloa in Bohemia 
21, and at Tornes 22. At Enoutekies, 
the total absence of the sun endures 45 
days consecutively; at Wardhuns 66; 
jat Cape North 74; and lastly, Melville 
\Island is totally destitute of light for 
\|102 days. 


| 





We can behold with coldness the stu 
pendous displays of Omnipotence, and 
be in transports at the puny essays of 
human skill; throw aside speculations of 


| 


for him to demand, | the sublimest nature and vastest impor- 


‘Come, take courage,’ said Murillo,| 


gaily. 


‘The master is so kind to-day,’ said’ 


Ferdinand, half aloud, ‘I would risk 
something; ask your freedom, Sebas- 
tian.’ 


tance into some obscure corner of the 
mind, to make room for new notions of 
no consequence at all ; and prefer the first 
\|reading of an indfferent author, to the sec- 
ond or third perusal of one whose merit 
and reputation are established.—Grove. 
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